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quately handled, and the same is true of the whole westward movement. The surface 
facts are presented, but not the underlying motive forces. 

The number of facts stated is unusually large, and naturally errors, many of them 
of an excusable character, are not absent. The Pilgrims agreed with their partners in 
1627 for £1,800, not £18,000 (p. 27); 500,000 is too high a figure for the Scotch-Irish 
immigration 1730 to 1770 (p. 58); "divisions" certainly did not weaken England in 
the Revolutionary War, as much as they did the colonies, and to compare the relative 
force of the two without mentioning France, cannot be a matter of judgment, it must 
be an error (p. 104); etc. The illustrations are interesting and of value, but the 
dateless maps of pp. 17 and 29 are true of no date, and some of the others are without 
sufficient explanatory notes. Carl Russell Fish. 

University op Wisconsin. 



Essentials in American History. By Albert Btjshnell Hart. New York, 

Cincinnati, and Chicago: The American Book Co., 1905. Pp, xlviii + 584. 

Our first scholars have lately seriously undertaken, with gratifying results, to 
supply our schools with satisfactory textbooks in general American history. A book by 
Professor Hart will naturally be welcomed as an addition to the list, and the briefest 
examination convinces that this will stand, as the reputation of the author would lead 
one to expect, with the best two or three. In the opinion of the reviewer, no one of 
these first-rate books can be described as first, but selection should be made from 
among them in accordance with special need and circumstance. 

Professor Hart has written with the avowed purpose of meeting the needs created 
by the Committee of Seven — a textbook for the fourth year in high school. The 
special title "Essentials" seems a little invidious. It is to be presumed that all writers 
of textbooks aim to give the essentials, and Professor Hart would certainly be the last 
to claim that he had reached the ultimate essential. Still this title is not without 
meaning, for it indicates the author's purpose to exclude all which does not directly 
contribute to what he considers the one essential fact of our history — the upbuilding 
of the American nation. 

It is precisely in the part where this unity of purpose has led to the greatest origi- 
nality of treatment, that the book seems least satisfactory. Brevity in treatment for 
the colonial period is, indeed, desirable at this stage of the pupil's career, but two facts 
should stand out distinctly: first, the character of the colonists, both those qualities 
which they brought to America and those which they developed; second, the grouping 
of the colonists, by influence of origin and physiography, into great and diverse sections, 
which have formed the basis of our political history. These essential facts seem to 
have been lost sight of, in an arbitrary attempt to make all the colonies quick-step 
together. The loss is particularly apparent when the Civil War so suddenly divides 
an apparently united and uniform commonwealth. 

With this exception, the book is a joy to the historian, because of its balance and 
proportion, the sure treatment of cause and effect, and the soundness of its scholarship. 
While only use can prove it so, it may be confidently predicted that it will prove equally 
a joy to the teacher. The style is a little close packed with fact, but is clear, intelligible, 
and quaintly inlaid with quotations from the sources. The illustrations are numerous, 
TOUnd, and interesting. The maps are pertinent and plain. The teachers' apparatus 
is carefully worked out, and should be of constant use; there is an introductory note 
from the author to the teacher; at the end of the chapters there are really suggestive 
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topics, and references to suit the equipment of any library; at the end of the book, a 
list of books for a school library, a bibliography, some documents and valuable statistics, 
and a capital index. Carl Russell Fish. 

University of Wisconsin. 



The Geography oj Commerce and Industry. By W. F. Rocheleau. Boston: 

Educational Publishing Co., 1905. Pp. vi+408; maps and illustrations. 

This volume is planned for use in the eighth grade, a field in which there are not 
many competitors. The aim is a laudable one, and the author is to be congratulated 
on his point of view. The volume is divided into three parts: I, " Conditions Relating 
to Industries;" II, "The United States," in which type products and industries are 
treated in separate chapters (244 pages); and III, "Commerce of Foreign Nations," 
with regions as chapters (143 pages). 

This topical plan of presentation, and a judicious leaving out of topics, is a move 
in the right direction. There is material enough given on a topic to arouse thought; 
at least this is true for the topics in the second part. For example, wheat gets 14 pages; 
corn gets 9; livestock, 10; cotton, 8; forests, 12; iron, 8; mineral fuels, 12; and so 
on. And the manner of presentation is well adapted to the pupils for whom it is 
intended. 

Errors there are, of course; what first edition was ever free from them? For 
example (p. 15), "corn thrives with less moisture than wheat or oats." "We seldom 
find corn planted beside a stream, or wheat on a dry knoll." And this fling at our 
New England forefathers (pp. 18, 19): "As a result no one becomes skilful in any 
occupation. This was the case with the early settlers of New England." And the 
statement (p. 37) which seems to say that the oil-field of western Pennsylvania extends 
across Ohio into Indiana. On p. 49 we find the form "Hudson's Bay." On p. 63 
we find this statement, which will not bear scrutiny : " Since the plant [corn] absorbs 
a large quantity of moisture from the atmosphere, it often thrives in localities where 
the rainfall is not sufficient for the best results in raising wheat, oats, and other small 
grain." And again corn and wheat seem to get mixed up in the paragraph beginning 
at the bottom of p. 63. 

When these slips, and many more like them, have been removed, as they may be, 
by a more careful editing, the volume remains a very valuable contribution to the 
study of the commercial phase of geography in the eighth grade. It is a pity that 
the volume could not be given a better quality of paper and press-work. The dia- 
grams could be more neatly constructed, and supplied with a scale so comparisons 
could be read quantitatively. A series of "chalk-modeled" maps of the continents is 
appended to the volume, but the value of chalk-modeling on the scale of the conti- 
nent is open to question. An outline map with a few contours, tinted to show low- 
lands and highlands, has a much higher teaching value. J. Paul Goode. 

University op Chicago. 



The Educative Process. By William Chandler Bagley. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. Pp. xix+358. $1.25. 

Dr. Bagley aims in this book to cover "the field commonly included under the 
terms 'General Method,' 'Method of Recitation,' 'Theory of Practice,' etc." The 
book is not a review of what others have said upon these subjects, but is rather an 
attempt to set forth in outline a new statement of the general theory of education from 



